


> j. Why Net Soviet MRBM's in North Vietnam? 

1. Why? 

a) Because NVN is—like Cuba , but to a very much greater extent— 
under threat of US attack. A small number of MRBM's could be justified 
in terms of the threats the US has already made; they would described 
as being "obviously" for deterrent purposes (the obviousness being 
underlined by deploying only a handfull of missiles). 

b) Although MRBM's during the deployment phase would be a lightning-rod 
for BB attack (see below), they might well be of some deterrent effect 
once operational: not so much in terms of US public attitudes as in 
terms of SVN attitudes, and Allied attitudes. Allied acceptance of US 
strikes might well be affected; especially those Allies who had supplied 
units to SVN, who would feel that those units had given them a larger 
voice in US policy in the area. 

c) MRBM's (like SAM's) are something the Soviets can supply that the 
Chicoms cannot. They are more likely than SAM's—or almost anything else— 
to deter attack. If the Soviets figure that the US is not going to attack 
in any case (and the very fact that they are choosing this time to involve 
themselves suggests that they have reached this judgment) they could claim 
(more plausibly than with SAM's) that it had been their MRBM's that had 
been decisive in deterring any attack : "despite the strong incentives of 
the mad do]| imperialists to thrash out in their death throes in SVN." 

(it is, in fact, true that in a collapsing situation in SVN the US would 
have a variety of special incentives to hit the North; and if we did not, 
there would be some plausibility to a Soviet claim that something had 
stopped us, i.e., their MRBM's). 

d) Just as SAM's would be an indication of SU commitment to the fate of 
NVN, MRBM's would be a stronger one; and an indication of a more dramatic 
sort than the Chicoms are in a position to give. 

e) This would be a reminder to many countries that the Soviets are in 

a position, and have the will, to supply a brand of military support and 
deterrent power that the Chicoms cannot. 
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f) MRBM's —or shorter-range missiles , which are another possibility, 

less dramatic but less provocative—as a deterrent/retaliatory weapon do, 
of course, avoid the range and penetration problems of the bombers that 
might be supplied.itavWith field-type sites, covert deployment, and good 
camouflage, they might even be less vulnerable: especially if SAK-deployment 
and should prevent U-2 coverage* (see below). A 

g) Anticipating a Communist victory in SVN, the dramatic Soviet move could 
take some of the publicity and credit away from the Chicoms, earn the 
gratitude of the North Vietnamese and build a working relationship with them 
just as the time when, otherwise, the Chicoms would have acquired unbeatable 
prestige in the area and great advantages in the Communist world. 

i) A successful deployment would make it look safe—and would actually 
make it safer—to deploy such missiles elsewhere in the world where this 












might be an advantageous military or bargaining move with the Soviets: 
e.g., Indonesia or Egypt or Algeria. Again, this is an offer that only 
the Soviets, within the Bloc, can make. (NVN would seem to be a risky 
place to start such a program; but they may not think so, and they do 
have the rationale that it is the place most under threat). 

j) Although they do not have the incentive, as in Cuba, of bringing the 
US under threat and claiming to affect the balance of power globally, 
they do have all the ja x y K ta olo graa* incentives of psychological effect, as 
in Cuba, of facing down the US, deterring us from actions we wanted to 
take, extending their deployments "tinder our noses" into a new area 

and "getting away with it." They could capture a much bigger share than 
otherwise of the psychological bonus that would accrue to the 
whole Communist Bloc from i a US defeat in SVN. 

k) They could claim to have affected the balance of power within the 
theater, the crucial military calculations of the major powers, even if 
not the global balance. This is the only way, practically speaking, that 
the Soviets could make this claim. Would it not support their claim within 
the Bloc that they are an "Asian power"? 

l) They might figure that the MRBM's would not provoke a US attack (assuming 
the US was not going to attack otherwise) because: 1) the US public would 
not be under threat, doesn't care about SVN anyway, and would not press 

for action; 2) the Soviets would avoid the mistakes of the Cubspi operation 
(see below); 3) they might well make (as, I think, in Cuba) various 
rap " sophisticated," secret, wrong calculations as to US attitudes and 
reactions (sample:"the US President strongly does not want to strike 
NVN and would welcome the MRBM's as an excuse not to do so, arguing against 
the proponents of a strike within the Administration"). 

m) If they got* away with it, this would begin to take some of the curse 
off their setback in Cuba. 


2. How ? 

a. They will try to ponder The Lessons of Cuba; but their book may not 
be quite the same as ours. There are several ways they might plausibly 
try to improve their odds this time} for example^: 

b. They could try to cover their deployment of MRBM's by using ikmix SAM's 
to keep out the U-2's. They would deploy the SAM's first; inform the world 
about the U-2's, ynrgfaaynt lodge a formal complaint in the UN,* and give a 
warning. If the U-2's were still flying, they would then shoot them down. 

As a tacit reason for applying different standards than in Cuba, there would 
be the fact that the North Vietnamese* had not yet given us the reason for 
flying U-2's that we now have in Cuba: namely, a past deployment of offensive 
weapons. (We do have the excuse of looking at infiltration; but we haven't 
claimed that publicly in the past as a justification). We could retaliate 
against their SAM's; but they might figure that, without the public commitment 
to do so and to continue flights that we have in Cuba, we would not assume 
the new risks of involving the Soviets. 

c. They would avoid giving any basis for charging deception or undue secrecy; 
they would certainly not promise that they would not bring in "offensive 
weapons. They might say nothing on the subject, especially if they were 













(less likely) 

using the afceve tactic of keeping out the U-2's. Or/they might announce 
the possibility of bringing in MRBM's or even announce that they planned 
b* *•> without giving the date. They would make strong efforts to keep 
the US President from feeling, or having a basis to claim, that he had been 
deceived. If they decided to announce the decision, they would precede this 
with a private communicotion to the US, giving their reasons in as 
unprovocative way as possible and giving reassurances and incentives to 
accept it. Whether they announced or not, they would take a variety of 
measures, includin' private communications, to keep the President from 
making public commitments to a violent response if they should do such a 
thing. 


d. Whether they announced in advance or not, they would probably 
. try to keep the_actual deployment secret until the missiles were operational. 
*• Al kmrn a h±irntyg fhey might make the whole operation "open and aboveboard " 
with full publicity, stressing the legality and inoffensiveness of the * 
operation in public and statements and in the UN, relying on prolonged 
T™* 1 *** debate and pressure from world and dommstic opinion to inhibit the 
US either from committing itself or from acting. 


e. Alternatively, whether they announced or not in advance, they could 
try to keep the actual deployment secret until the missiles were 
operational. Excluding the U-2»s, as above, could be part of this. But 
even if they didn t want to press this approach, they might rely on SAM's 
to have a deterrent effect on U-2 flights, affecting their flight routes 
and lowering their frequency. The actual deployment phase could be 
shortened by storing the missiles in warehouses in the ports of entry till 
they all had arrived; delaying any ground preparation till the last moment; 
then having crews and equipment on hand to make deployment of all missiles 
as near simultaneous as possible. They would use field-type basing; 

n o IRBM pads to show up long in advance, on low—resolution photography. 

They would camouflage this time, and keep missiles under trees. SAM 
deployment, again, would provide "noise," both for deployment and, earlier, 
for explaining ship movements (Soviets could u £5rge-hatch ships for everything) 

f. They could point out to President, privately, that situation in SVN 
was hopeless in any case; that this move would nxnmii diminish the Chicom 
role in the victory; and that a nuraber of genuine concessions were possible 
e.g., even in Berlin (since purpose of exercise this time would not be 

to grind US nose in defeat to the maximum or to achieve a victory in 
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g. As mentioned earlier, the "offensiveness" of the move could be minimized 
by keeping deployment very small this time, with no IRBMs (initially.'). 

In fact, they might limit deployment to shorter-range missiles, 150-600 
miles. 




3. Why Not ? 
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Although MRBM's in XKM NVN are not as provocative to the US as in Cuba, 
we don't need, at this point, nearly as much provocation xaxiiixfixkJDckm 
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Moreover, we do have the Cuban analogy behind us, 
to justify, say, a blockade. (They may greatly underestimate our willingness 




























to strike NVN or blockade it; moreover, they might figure that the Cuban 
analogy, as rationale, wouldn't have nearly tks as much logic or public 
acceptance in with respect to Southeast Asia, especially given their 
improved tactics). To some extent, in fact, this could be regarded by the 
US as a "provocation of opportunity." 

b. The US could take strong moves to deter them. Better than any statements 
of commitment, the US could disabuse the Soviets on the key point, our 
willingness to strike NVN at this stage of affairs. A reprisal strike, 
keyed to some VC or DRV provocation, would be a crucial demonstration; 
it could be accompanied by a private statement to the Soviets that if their 
SAM's (assuming they supplied any, or, if they were to supply any) interfered 
with any such strike they would be the targets of attack. And—privately— 
if any MRBM's came into NVN they would be moving onto a bulls-eye. 

This combination of private statements and overt actions would probably 
make public statements unnecessary; it might be desirable to avoid public 
debates on the suitability of the znack analogy to Cuba, which might mislead 
the Soviets on our resolution at the moment of test. 
















